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Summer, Sweet, Good-By ! 


Gold and red and purple leaves 
Flutter down the wind; 
With the snow of thistle-down 
All the lanes are lined. 
Clear and keenly blue the sky, 
Hurrying bircs are flying high, 
Singing: “Summer, swect, good-by ! 
Summer, sweet, good-by !” 


Sheaves are nodding in the sun, 
As if passed along, 
In a gay, fantastic rout, 
Summer’s fairy throng, 
Where the fading willow swings, 
Where the nest, deserted, clings, 
Listen to the brook, that sings: 
“Summer, sweet, good-by !” 


Woodlands whisper sad farewells; 
Squirrels frisk and spring ; 
Patter, patter rain the nuts, 
For their harvesting. 
Flocks of merry birds go by, 
*Neath the heart's unclouded sky, 
Hopeful, trustful, while we sigh: 
“Summer, sweet, good-by !” 


George Cooper in the Independent. 





Goethe and Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 


From the German of Dr. CARL MENDELSSOHN BaAR- 
THOLDY.* 
[Continued from page 91.] 


In the summer of 1827, Felix was matricula- 
ted in the University of Berlin, where he at- 
tended the lectures of Gans, Ritter, Lichten- 
stein and Hegel. ‘‘Hegel,” wrote Zelter to 
Goethe, ‘‘is discoursing to his classes on Music, 
and Felix very dutifully writes it all down, 
which the young rascal understands how to re- 
produce in the most amusing style with all his 
personal peculiarities. This Hegel says for ex- 
ample : ‘‘That is no true music, we have now 
advanced much beyond this, although we are 
as vet very far from the right.” Now, per- 
haps we know this as well as he—perhaps not 
—if he only could explain to us musically, 
whether he is already in the right direction. 
So we will meanwhile keep on piano and sano, 
as it may please God whom we all serve. For 
we do not know, all of us, what we should 
pray for, and yet keep doing, and others must 
do the same.” 

Goethe followed with the liveliest interest the 
progress of development which Zelter thus de- 
scribed in his original style. When he learned 
that, after an entire oblivion of a hundred 
years, that gigantic work of ‘Bach, the Passion, 
had been brought out under the direction of 
Felix, he wrote to his friend: ‘‘I seems to me 
as if I heard the sea roar. I must congratu- 
late thee on the successful production of a 
work which it was almost impossible to pro- 
duce. Ienvy thee from the bottom of my 
heart, what thou must experience in Felix. 


* Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music by HENRY 
WARE. 








Among my many pupils I have succeeded so 
well with only very few.” * * * 

When Felix, in the English journey which 
he undertook in the summer of 1829, met with 
an accident, being thrown from a carriage and 
considerably injured in the, knee, Goethe in- 
quired in the most hearty manner concerning 
his welfare. ‘‘Now I want to know whether 
any favorable news have come concerning our 
worthy Felix. I take the greatest interest in 
him, for it is excessively provoking that a per- 
son of whom so much is expected, should be 
retarded, by such a miserable accident, in his 
active progress. Tell me something comfort- 
ing.” 

In the spring of 1830, the youth, now a ri- 
pened artist, had again the privilege of seeing 
the face of the immortal master. 

Zelter was of the opinion that the atmosphere 
of Berlin cramped and retarded the flight of 
his pupil. He feared, as he says: ‘‘to see him 
run together like a jelly in his own country 
and in the pernicious family intercourse. I 
can scarcely wait for the time when the youth 
shall be able to leave this confounded Berlin 
piano hammering and go to Italy, where, ac- 
cording to my idea, he should have gone at the 
very first. There, the very stones have ears, 
here they eat lentils and have the ears of 
swine.” 

The old master in his coarse way hit the nail 
on the head; and it is to be reckoned as great 
good fortune for an aspiring man, if at the be- 


‘ginning of his manly life, he is able to cut 


loose from the fetters of home life and go 
abroad. 

The parents, hard as it was for them to sep- 
arate from the son, saw clearly how beneficial 
the separation must be; so it was determined 
that Felix should travel foralongtime. Before 
he visited the land of Art, he must first hasten 
to ask the benediction of the poet on this jour- 
ney to Rome. ‘‘Isay nothing to those around 
me,” wrote Goethe, when Zelter announced 
this visit to him, ‘‘so that the joy of seeing 
Felix again may be increased through the sur- 
prise ;” and, as the youth was detained by an 
attack of the measles, he asked on the 21st of 
April, 1830: ‘‘How is it with Felix? Has he 
recovered so that he can soon delight us with 
his company ?” 

Felix, when he arrived in Weimar at theend 
of May, found the old man outwardly un 
changed, though at first somewhat silent and 
less sympathetic. ‘‘I thought he wanted to 
examine me and see how I bore myself; this 
vexed me and I thought it would always beso. 
Then our conversation fell luckily on the 
Women’s Club in Weimar, and on the ‘‘Chaos,” 
a silly paper which the ladies got up among 
themselves, and in whichI too have presumed to 
write. Then, all at once, the old man began 
to be merry, and to joke the two ladies on their 
philanthropy and their cleverness, and on the 
subscriptions and on the taking care of the 





sick, which he seems especially to hate, and 


desired me also to make fun of it, and as I did 
not require to have this said twice to me, he 
became entirely just as he used to be, and was 
more friendly and confidential than I had yet 
known him to be. He scolded about the uni- 
versal passion of the young people to appear 
melancholy, and inveighed against the exhibi- 
tions for the sale of needlework and such things 
for the benefit of some unfortunate people, at 
which the Weimar ladies sold things which no- 
body could bny because the young ladies had 
already disposed of everything among them- 
selves and kept them hidden away till the right 
purchasers came along. After dinner he began 
all at once: ‘Good children, pretty children, 
must love be merry, a crazy set,’ and there- 
upon he made eyes like an old lion beginning 
to go to sleep. Then I had to play to him, 
and he remarked how singular it was that he 
had heard no music for so long, and now we 
had got on so far and he knew nothing about 
it; so, I must explain a great deal about it to 
him, for we must talk rationally again to each 
other.” 

As I had requested Goethe to address me 
with Du, he sent word to me by Ottilie, that 
in this case I must remain longer than two 
days, otherwise he could not again get accus- 
tomed to this mode of speech. How he after- 
wards said this tq me himself, and told me that 
T should not be much delayed if I should re- 
main a little longer, and invited me to come 
and dine with him every day when I did not 
wish to go elsewhere, and how I have done so 
every day up to this time, and yesterday I had 
to tell him about Scotland, Hengstenberg, 
Spontini and Hegel’s sthetics; how he then 
sent me to Tiefurth with the ladies, but for- 
bade me to drive to Berka because of a pretty 
girl who lives there, and he did not wish to 
get me into trouble; and how I thought to my- 
self that this is that Goethe, of whom people 
will some time believe that he is not one per- 
son, but that he was made up of several 
Goethids—indeed I should have been foolish if I 
had begrudged the time so spent.” 

Thus was renewed the happy life that they 
had led in the autumn of 1821 ; they made mu- 
sic, wrote doggerel, danced round upon the 
benches when the old man after nine o’clock 
had retired to his room, and did not separate 
before midnight, 

Goethe had the portrait of the young artist 
taken by a painter for a collection of drawings 
of his acquaintances, which he had commenced 
some time before. Everv forenoon he took a 
music lesson. This lesson consisted in having 
Felix play Yor an hour pieces from all the great 
composers in chronological order, when he had 
to explain how the art had now been carried on 
further. There he sat in a dark corner, ‘“‘like 
a Jupiter tonans, and lightened with his old 
eyes.” Of Beethoven at first he would hear 
nothing. When Felix said that then he could 
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do nothing for him. and played the first move- 
ment of the © minor symphony, he replied, 
“that does not move one at all, it only aston- 
ishes; it is grandiose ;” then hummed to him- 
self and added: ‘That is very great, it is mad ; 
one might be afraid that the house would fall 


down. How it must sound when all the men 


play it together !” 

After dinner, he was accustomed to sit an 
hour alone with his young friend at the table, 
and to have uninterrupted conversation, He 
brought engvavings and explained them, talked 
about ‘‘Hernani’” and Lamertine’s Elcgies, 
about the theatre, about pretty girls. He also, 
although he then seldom had company about 
him, invited guests again to hear the playing of 
Felix, and expressed his astonishment to them 
by his favorite phrase, ‘‘Altogether stupen- 
dous.” Then he invited beauties from Weimar 
and exhorted him to pay his court to them. 
““My soul, thou must go among the women 
and do right well amongthem. When Ottalie 
asked if Felix did not come too often, he 
grumbled out: ‘I must now begin to talk sys- 
tematically with him, for he is so clear about 
his business, and I have much to learn from 
him.” 

He would not hear anything about his going 
away, but drew Ottilie aside from the com- 
pany to a window, and said to her, ‘*Thou 
must contrive to make him stay,” and, as she 
accomplished nothing, he came himself into 
the garden to persuade him to remain; there 
was no nced for haste, he had so much to tell 
him, and desired moreover to listen to much 
more music. Weimar was the proper end of 
the young friend’s journey, and no one could 
conceive what he might miss here and find at 
the Tabie d’hdtes, 

Ottalie and Ulrica helped, and reminded 
him how the old man never urged people to 
stay, but rather, on the other hand, forced 
them to go, and told him that no one was so 
sure of a number of happy days that he could 
dare to throw away a couple of days of sure 
happiness; they would accompany the travel- 
ler as far as Jena. Who could resist such en- 
treaties? Felix remained and had every rea- 
son not to regret his decision ; he himself marks 
the following day, June Ist, as ove of the 
most beautiful that he had passed in that 
house, and relates how he, returning from a 
walk in the park, found the old gentleman in 
the best humor; how he at once entered into 
conversation, and delivered one of those talks 
that one through life never forgets. Goethe 
began by rallying his young friend on his pas- 
sions and half-passions for the beauties of Wei- 
mar, ‘Jenny von Pappenheim,” said he * ‘‘is 
so beautiful, so unconsciously lovely and charm- 
ing, she is like lighted wood or a glow worm 
in the day time, one knows not where she is 
hidden, Two other young ladies, the Spie- 
gels, look as if one were looking at a pair of 
thick rosebushes. For I had a monstrous rose 
bush in my garden, and these girls sfood be- 
fore it, so that one could look at nothing but 
them.” “* * Then we talked about the 
, Muette di Portici, the Englishman Stendal and 
» Sir Walter Scott. ‘Mr, Stendal is a mediocre 
*“spirit,” said he; ‘the has understanding and 
.” has learned something, but the best, the first, is 
* The following is from my father’s unpublished diary. 
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wanting in him. Waverley is the best of 
scott’s novels, in which all his later works are 
contained; without being brilliant it is enter- 
and later, is the Fair Maid of 
It is pretty, too, how he calls himself 
yay 


taining, 
Perth. 
the ‘author of Waverley.’ In the same 
did Iffand begin with his ‘Jiiger,’ which con- 
tains his faults and his excellencies; and so 
{Kotzebue with ‘Menschenhass und Reue,’ over 
which even now ladies cry themselves to death, 
although many a man only scratches his head 
at it.” 

“But Schiller,” said Felix, ‘‘did not begin 
” - 


80, 


so. 

“Schiller,” said Goethe, ‘‘was obliged to 
make an entire change after his Don Carlos, or 
he would not have gone on in his way, al- 
though people still gladly sce his Robbers, be- 
cause many still stand upon this mad crazy 
stage. So, when I was director of the theatre 
in Lauchstedt, the students*begged me to give 
the Robbers; I refused on account of possible 
disturbance; but, when they gave me their 
word thatthey would keep perfectly quict, I 
said: ‘You are nice people, charming fellows, 
so, if you will be right still, I will give it to 
you. So it was very full, and the public were 
still as mice. ‘Hin freice Leben,’ was sung with 
great effect, and, as they had behaved so well, 
and brought also much money into the house, 
they were commended on the following day. 
Schiller could do sgmething which ‘I never 
could, that is, adopt something off-hand into 
his work. As he was writing Tell, he could 
read Swiss histories, and hang up and compare 
maps in his room. He made such terrible pro- 
gress, that, when you saw him again after a 
few weeks, you found him so altogether differ- 
ent that you were amazed, and did not know 
where you should take hold of him. And so 
it went on for 46 years, and then indeed, it 
had gone far enough. He was able to write 
two tragedies in a year, tut no more, except 
indeed translations, Almanac of the Muses and 
such things. For 100 Carolins sounds well, 
and he needed them for himself and his wife. 
For this reason he had asked of the Duke a 
moderate salary, on the condition always that 
it should be doubled in case he became unable 
to work. This the Duke cheerfully gave him, 
for he had an especial hankering for great men, 
and did more in Weimar than any king.” 

‘He was well repaid for it,” suggested 
Felix. 

“Yes,” said Goethe, ‘‘They cannot get him 
out of the world’s history, now that he is in it. 
He wanted to get Schuckmann and I entered 
into correspondence with him; Schlosser, too, 
but [ advised him against this because he was 
too hard, —as if made of iron, remained fast in 
his standpoint, and was a sort of pedant. He 
was my brother-in-law, you must know, so that 
I was not open to any charge of nepotism. 
avery thing came together here at that time, 
asina focus. Oh, if I could only quickly 
write a fourth volume of my life! but I can 
never get at it because of botany, weather ob- 


servations, and other foolish matters, for which | 


nobody will thank me. It would be a 
history of the year 1775 such as no man but 
myself knows about, such as no one but inyself 
could write. How the nobility began to find 



































and to unite so as not to be left behind ; how 
Liberalism, Jacobinism, and all sorts of devil- 
ish apparitions came to light ; how here a new 
life was created, in which one labored and 
and brought forth, fell in love at the right time 
and wasted his time; how the aristocratism of 


the Berlin Messrs. Nicolai and the rest, which 
was then held to be of some account and had 


to be pressed back by us young people who 
were full of life and activity although indeed 
very unskilful; how Schiller then came once 
to Weimar, and unknown to anybody left it 
again; how Jean Paul came later, but found 
the circle closed to him; how Bertuch, to come 
to practical matters, endeavored to introduce 
every possible thing that one could want, and 
established the Bureau of Industry. Yes, that 
was like the spring time when everything is 
pressing forward and budding, when although 
many a tree is all bare, many others are al- 
ready in leaf. All that was the year 1775 |” 
Full of the most lively interest, the young 
artist listened to the warm words with which 
the venerable poet recalled his own youth and 
this spiritual spring time of the year 1775. ‘‘It 
was one of those talks that one can never for- 
get in one’s whole life.” Much moved, he 
joyfully returned his thanks, but Goethe said: 
“It is only accidental; this all only comes thus 
quickly to the surface, called up by thy dear 
presence.” He had Felix play him again fa- 
vorite pieces by Mozart, the Fantasie in C mi- 
nor, a Trio by Haydn, a Capriccio of Weber's, 
and promised his young friend at his departure 
to give him ‘something considerable.” The 
next day he gave him a sheet of the manuscript 
of Faust, on which were the words: ‘‘To my 
dear young friend F. M. B., the mighty and 
gentle master of the piano, in remenrbrance of 
the happy May-days of 18380. J. W. v. Goethe.” 
Felix had mentioned a ‘praying peasant 
family,” by Adrien von Ostade, which in 1821 
had made a great impression on him. When 
now, early in the morning, on the 3rd of June, 
he entered the poet’s room to take leave of 
him, he found Goethe sitting before a great 
portfolio, looking at this picture. ‘‘Yes, yes,”’ 
said the old poet, significantly, to the young 
man; ‘now you are going away we must see 
that we all keep right till your return, and we 
must not part now without some little devo- 
tional exercise, so we must look at the 
‘prayer’ now, several times together.” ‘Then 
he said that I must write to him from time to 
time, (‘‘Courage, courage, “I bave already 
done it from here” Felix writes home), and then 
he kissed me and then we drove off to Jena.” 
Goethe describes the impression of this visit 
to Zelter, in these words: ‘‘Just now, early, at 
half past nine, with the clearest sky in the 
brightest sunshine, the excellent Felix, after 
passing a fortnight most delightfully with us, 
and delighting everybody with his perfect and 
lovely art, has gone with Ottilie, Ulrica and 
the children, to Jena, to delight his friends and 
well wishers there also: and to leave behind 
him with us a memory ever to be honored. His 
presence was especially beneficial to me, for I 
found that my relations to Music were ever the 
same. I listen to it with pleasure, sympathy, 
and think it over, I love the historical part of 
it, for who can understand any manifestation, 


that they were excelled by the middle classes, | if he does not penetrate the progress of what 
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has gone before? In this respect it was a great 
thing that Felix could most clearly see through 
all these step3, and fortunately, with his excel- 
lent memory, could perform at will pieces of 
music of every school. From the Bach epoch 
he has brought to lifeazgain for me Haydn, Mo- 
zart and Gluck; given me satisfactory impres- 
sions of the great modern masters, and finally 
made me feel his own compositions, and think 
very much of himself; then he has gone away 


with my blessing.” 
{Conclusion next time.] 





An American Conservatorio. 
From the Philadelphia Age, May 23. 
: IV. 


We can trace in all great enterprises, whether in 
war, trade, finance or art, the hand of some indi- 
vidual of more foresight, intelligence or force of 
character than his neighbors or contemporaries, As 
applied to the establishment of music schools, we 
find the first conservatorio in Naples, owing its ex- 
istance to Giovanni di Tapia; the conservatorium 
in Leipzig, to Mendelssohn; that in St. Petersburg, 
to Rubinstein ; and the Royal Academy of Musie of 
London, to the Earl of Westmoreland, distinguished 
asa diplomat and musical composer, Westmoreland 
was an amateur in the largest and broadest sense of 
that word; he loved art for itself, and did not use it 
as an advertisement of self, or as a means of creat- 
ing personal popularity or making ostentatious dis- 
play; his purse was always ready for contributions, 
which were not expected to return with a cent-per- 
cent profit on the investment; he paid his way like 
a gentleman, and worked laboriously to advance the 
interests of music; for he felt with Goethe that the 
immaterial needs support and aid, while the mate- 
rial can take care of itself. We dwell with some 
emphasis upon the noble traits of this distinguished 
dilettante, for the reason that the anateur question 
does not seem to be properly understood in our 
country, and much mischief is done to music—the 
only one of the arts thus abused—by the mercenary 
disposition shown by amateurs, who enter into com- 
petition with professors as to positions of emoiu- 
ment, being able, from the possessiun of a regular 
calling, to underbid them, and thus they cheapen 
snd degrade professional labor. This lowers the 
tone of professional feeling and character, reacting 
upon art and public taste ina most disastrous man- 
ner, Some of the most Iucrative—no irony is 
meant here—organ situations in the Am rican 
cities are held by bank tellers, officers of railroad 
companies, real estate agents, brokers, clerks in 
stores and so forth, But this is a digression. 

Westmoreland saw tne disadvantages which the 
English labored under in their professional career ; 
the many drawbacks they had to contend against: 
he saw that the student of music could be the pupil 
of no conservatorio where intellect is sharpened by 
collision and matured by perpetual intercourse with 
eminence and enterprise, with masters and scholars 
engaged in the same pursuit; he is never summon- 
ed to a daily or almost hourly rehearsal of his own 
or his fellow-students’ compositions; he hears a 
public concert but seldom, aud that with difficulty ; 
he must labor for years by himself, and for himself, 
and to himself; the want of some establishment 
where the student might breathe the atmosphere of 
art was evident and severely felt; there was a con- 
viction that the talent which existed wanted but the 
opportunity of development, and thus this distin- 
guished patron of art exerted himself to the utmost 
to bring about that most desirable corsummation, 
the establishment ofa national school of music. 

It was observed that no public institution, having 


_ for its object instruction in the science of music, had 


ever existed in England. The non-existence of such 
an institution did not certainly arise froin any in- 
difference to the art, for there is no country in which 
such large sums of money are expended for its en- 
joyment as in England; and it is a well-known fact 
that there is scareely a charitable institution 
throughout the Kingdom which is not assisted oc- 
casionally by sums of money collected at concerts 
and musical festivals. 

Meetings were held; King George IV. became 
the patron; plans were suggested and discussed ; 
subscriptions were solicited and obtained ; a board 
of professors was appointed, with Dr. Crotch as 
principal ; on this list we find the names of Cle- 
menti, Cramer, Braham, Crivelli, Bishop, Attwood, 








Dragonetti, Lindley, Mori, Spagnoletti, Loder, 
Gr'esbach and Nicholson, among others perhaps o! 
eyual merit, but less known; a house was obtained, 
and thus in the summer of 1822 the Royal Academy 
of Music was instituted, and public announcement 
was made of the intended opening of the classes on 
the following Ist of January. 

In this institution provision was made for board- 
ing, lodging and instructing a limited number of 
scholars of both sexes. Day scholars were also ad- 
mitted under certain conditions of payment and dis- 
cipline. Westmoreland being appointed Minister to 
Florence, the interests of the Academy suffered by 
his absence, notwithstanding the raising of large 
amounts of money by concerts and public dinners, 
a favorite device with Enzlishmen ; a strong appeal 
was made by Westmoreland to Lord Liverpool, the 
Prime Minister in 1824, for a government subsidy, 
but this was refused, wfth the answer “that  al- 
though many of the members of the King’s govern- 
ment may be disposed to ass'st the Institution as in 
dividuals, we feel it to be, under all the cireum- 
stances, quite impossible to recommend any grant 
of public money for the object.” Lord Liverpool in 
answer to another application in 1826, said: “We 
have no fund to advance for any such institution 
without going to Parliament. This would subject 
the institution to parliamentary investigation and 
discussion, and we should not know on what prin- 
ciple to regulate any grant.” 

However, in 1864 a subsidy was granted by gov- 
ernment, and continued until 1868, when it was 
withdrawn, and now, since that time, the Academy 
has been sustained by its own resources. The dis 
continuance of the subsidy in 1868 produced a pro 
found sensation among musical people. A leading 
musical journal commenced its editorial by saying: 
“Tf England really be a musical nation it may fair- 
ly be said that it is in spite and not in consequence 
of the estimation in which it is held by the govern 
ing body of the country. It is true that noble anc 
influential persons rent opera boxes, go to concerts, 
andeven give private musical performances in their 
own houses; but that a blind obedience to fashion 
rules all these actions is at once apparent when the 
veiy same men have to legislate upon music as an 
art, requiring and demanding that State assistance, 
without which, like other arts, it can searcely hope 
to assert its true dignity in the nation.” 

There are some points of resemblance of circum 
stances in England and America, when music is in 
question, which, we believe, must strike the mind 0! 
every intelligent observer, Many institutions, pub- 
lie and private; a constitutional form of govern- 
ment; the same laws, or principles of law; many 
social customs; a variety of religious creeds; a 
sturdy personal independence and other traits o! 
character; the turn for shop-keeping, or, if you 
please, the commercial spirit ; an aristocracy or up- 
per class in one country based upon birth; in the 
other, upon money, These and other points of re- 
semblance are common to England and America. 
Besides, as our Ministers to England always so hap- 
pily express them-elves in post prandium speeches, 
“we speak the same language,” and can read in the 
original the “difference between tweedledum and 


tweedledee,” can appreciate the pleasant ridicule of 


the Italian Opera in the Spectator, and can admire 
the force and pride of character of Chestertield, 
when he forbids his son to ever disgrace himself by 
sticking a fiddle under his chin, In spite of the 
antagonism of English literature, in former days, 
to the interests of music, we have seen that Eng- 
land sustains her national school of musie without 
governmental aid ; and this should encourage the 
friends of the divine art in America, where the large 
admixture of races seems to be forming a national 
character, which shows a stronger love for music, 
and a more abiding faith in its efficiency as ameans 
of culture and refinement than have yet marked the 


people of England. 





The Late Prines Poniatowski. 


The career of the Prince-Professor Joseph Ponia- 
towski was remarkable for its vicissitudes. He wa- 
the grand-nephew of Stanislaus the Second, the 
King of Poland, and was born in Rome on the 2th 
of February, 1816. His musical talent was devel- 
oped at an early age, for before he was six years of 
age he wis a good pianist. F 

His family took up their residence in Tuscany in 
1823; the Prince studied at the College of the 
“Padri Scolopii,” where he gained the first prize for 
mathem itics when seventeen years old; but follow- 
ing up his musical studies, and being gifted with a 
fine tenor voice, he made his debut at Lucca on the 








lyric stage, and followed up his success by appear- 
ing at the Pergola, in Florence. In that city, at 
twenty-three, the Prince produced his first three-act 
opera, “Giovanni da Procida,” based on Nicolini’s 
tragedy. This was succeeded by his comic opera 
at Pisa in 1839, “Don Desiderio,” a work which was 
brought out in Paris eighteen years afterward with 
signal success. 

In 1842 his setting of M. Victor Hugo's “Ruy 
Blas” was heard at Lucea, and next came, at Rome 
in 1844, “‘Bonifazio dei Geremei;” in Florence, in 
1845, “1 Lambertazzi ;” in 1846, at Genoa, “Malek 
Adel;” at Venice, ‘La Sposa d’Abydos,” a setting of 
Byron’s poem; in 1847, at Leghorn, “Esmeralda.” 

The revolutionary epidmic of 1848 induced the 
Prince to enter political life. He was naturalized in 
Tuscany, and the Grand-Duke Leopold gave him 
the title of Prince of Monterotondo. He was elect- 
eda Member of the Chamber of Deputies, and be- 
came in turn Secretary and Questor of the Chamber. 
In due course, after declining several posts, he ac- 
cepted that of Minister Plenipotentiary to Paris, 
London, and Brussels. He resigned his diplomatic 
position to return again to his operatie career, the 
turbulent times not being suited to him; but under 
the reign of the Third Napoleon he was naturalized 
a Frenchman, and was nominated a Senator. 

The fall of the Empire and the war between 
France and Germany were the cause of the resi- 
dence of the Prince in London, until his sudden 
death on the 3d of July, within a week of the time 
when he conducted his own Mass in F, at Drury 
Lane Theatre, at his benefit concert. On the after- 
noon o! the concert he was in good health and spir- 
its, and talked of his approaching tour abroad with 
Herr Ullmann, as accompanist. 

In Paris, in addition to “Don Desiderio,” he pro- 
duced, at the Grand Opera House, “Pierre de Medi- 
cis,” in four acts, in 1860; “L’Aventurier,” a three 
act opera, at the Lyrique, in 1865; and at the same 
theatre and at the Opera Comique, “A Travers du 
Mur,” in 1861. His Massin F was first heard in 
Paris in 1867, He organized a series of perform- 
ances in the French capital very much like our de- 
funct Ancient Concerts. 

In Florence he introduced Beethoven Concerts, 
He was, indeed, as liberal in his musical views as in 
his politics; and though his compositions were of 
the modern light Italian school, there was no great- 
er admirer of the works of the great German mas- 
ters than Prince Poniatowski, His last opera “Gel- 
mina,” which was performed at Covent Garden, 
with Mme, Adelina Patti and Signor Naudin in the 
chief char eters, had a most unfortunate libretto, 
and the Pvince’s memory, which in musical matters 
was prodigious, served him much more than his in- 
vention, But the Prince wrote well for the voice, 
anl many of his detached songs have won great 
popularity. Ie will be remembered as an ardent 
admirer of art as well as a kind supporter of artists, 
when he was in a position to be the Mecenas of inu- 
sic in Paris, always welcoming amateurs and artists 
with sympathetic feeling and kind hospitatity. 

He was buried at Chi lehurst on Tuesday. The 
Mass was the low Messa Defunctorium. ‘The only 
musical portion of the service was the fine singing 
by Senor Diaz de Soria, of the ‘Per Pieta” of Stra- 
della, accompanied on the harmonium by Signor 
Visetti, and the playing on the organ by Mr. Grif- 
fiths of the “Kyrie,” in G minor, by Novello. Aiter 
the low mass in St. Mary's Chapel, the cofiin, which, 
covered with the Prince’s orders, immortelles, an1 
flowers, had been placed opposite the resting-place 
of the late Emperor Napoleon, was removed to the 
grave outside St. Mary’s Chapel, close to the Memo- 
rial Chapel in course of erection by the Empress. 

There was a large gathering of the friends of the 
late Prince, including his son, Prince Stanislaus, as 
chief mourner, Signori Mario, Gardoni, Naudin, 
Cotogni, Capponi, F. Lablache, ‘Alary, R. Costa, 
Rizzelli, M. Faure. M. Rouzand (husband of Mme, 
Nilsson), the Marquis de Caux (husband of Mine. 
Patti), Prof. Ella, etc,— 7he Atheneum, 
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murch Music in New York, 


We think it must be Mr. Howarp Gtover who 
writes in this strain to the London Musical Stand- 


ard: 


It is in no profane spirit that I assert that all the 
various,classes of religionists which exist in the 
world have their representatives in New York, A 
more perfect exercise of religious liberty cannot be 
found: consequently it is open to every one to fol 
‘ow that class of believers or non-believers he thinks 
inost conducive to the quieting of his own con- 
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science, and the furtherance of his hopes of a happy 
future. As I have no intention of preaching a ser- 
mon, I will say no more on this subject, but so much 
was necessary to explain the extraordinary music 
which, with only one exception (to be commented 
n presently) prevails in all the churches which | 
have visited since I have resided here. From con- 
stant practice, it would seem to be the idea that sa- 
cred music should be as secular in its character as 
it is possible to make it. At one of the principal 
churches (Christ Church, Fifth Avenue) it is a 
usual occurrence that a trio from “Attila,” the well 
nown quartet from “Rigoletto,” and various airs 

m Italian operas, are sung to words selected by 
the organist from the Holy Scriptures. In other 
churches I have heard the hymn “Nearer, my God, 
to Thee” sung to the tune of “Robin Adair.” 

The other day I read an account of the opening 
of a new church, in which it was stated that ‘‘pre- 
vious to the delivery of a most eloquent sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. , the talented organist, Mr. ——, 
delighted the ‘audience’ with a splendid selection 
from Verlis ‘Tra ‘iata.’” Verdi is evidently the 
favorite church writer of America—can he be a de- 
scendant of our old cathedral organist, Dr. Greene? 
All this takes place in the so-called Episcopal 
churches; but I need hardly teil you that there is 
little or no ecclesiastical authority here; conse- 
quently each incumbent does as he pleases, and in 
most cases the choirs are formed by the organists ; 
and as their payment depends in a great measure 
upon the letting of the pews, and the amount of rent 
they bring in, they are compelled to pander to the 
tastes of their congregations, lest the main source 
of their income should fail. The other religious de- 
nominations fare no better. I do not believe that 
in any part of the world a lower class of music is 
performed than is to be heard in the Roman Cath- 
olie churches in this city. Where the composers of 
the masses performed come from it is hard to say, 
but the dregs of the worst Italian musicians must 
have been squeezed to produce the balderdash that 
Sunday after Sunday is sung to the holy words of 
the Mass. The same may be said of every other 
denomination ; in tact if the great cities of the world 
professing Christianity vere searched over, I do not 
think it possible to find one in which music is so 
thoroughly debased, both in selection and perform- 
ance, as it is in this, tue “empire city” of the Uni- 
ted States. 





But there is an exception, one ecclesiastical oasis: 


exists even in America—Trinity Parish, New York. 
The peculiar nature of the constitution. of this 
church corporation renders it totally independent of 
any influence, or any pressure that could be put 
upon it by the outside world. In many respects it 
resembles the organization of an English cathedral 
establishment, Its revenues are immense, and they 
are distributed in a manner that, if not beyond 
eavil, are so managed that the services of the va- 
rious churches are admirable performed. The sal- 
aries of the clergy and other officers are amply lib- 
eral, a das these are all paid out of actual income, 
there is no letting of pews, no auction of seats, and 
the whole energies of the excellent rector and ves- 
try are directed to the performance of all things 
“decently and in order ;” so that there is one spot, 
at any raie, in this vast city, where the services of 
the Anglican Church are rendered in a manner, 
both as regards the ritual and the music, which will 
favorably compare with any similar administration 
in the mother country, Outside Trinity parish, the 
service of the Church is that of the money changers, 
cast out by the Savior in the Temple; within it all 
isdone that human skill ean do. The organists 
have mostly had an English cathedral training. A 
large amount of time is devoted to the practice of 
the choirs, the best singers are engaged and well 
paid, and the musie used is not only that which 
time has honored: all composers whose works, 
written for the Church, have found acceptance, are 
produced here, and give the greatest satisfaction, 
In thus stating what cannot be denied, I have not 
the slightest wish to impugn the right of any de- 
nomination of worshippers to select that music 
which is most conducive to their views of “the 
Praise and Glory of God,” but if America ever hopes 
to found a school of sacred music which shall be, 
centuries hence, pronounced national, such a con- 
summation will never be attained by the course at 
»resent pursued. “Un di si ben” on Saturday night 
al 11 p. m,, and the same music to the words “Oh 
praise the Lord, ye Heavens,” at 10.30 a.m. on Sun- 
day morning, augurs but poorly either for the pros- 
peets of the musical art, or for decent reverence in 
performing divine service in this immense country, 








Birmingham Festival. 
Tumrp Day, Tuurspay, Ave. 28. 
Handel's Messiah was given in the morning. Of 
the evening concert the chief point of interest’ was 
Randegver’s Cantata, of which the correspondent of 
the London Musical World, who signs himself 
“Drinkwater Hard,” reports as follows : 


A more thoroughly legitimate or completely de- 
served success than attended Signor Randegger’s 
new cantata Fridolin, last evening, has rarely been 
achieved, audience and musicians alike agreeing in 
this opinion. As a composer of popular pieces such 
as Bene ridicolo, I Naviganti, and other light mor- 
ceaur, Signor Randegger has enjoyed a certain dis 
tinction for some time past, but it was not until the 
elaborate scena, entitled Medea, appeared at the Nor- 
wich Festival four years since, that the existence of 
higher qualifications was made manifest, and even 
then the capacity would seem to have been latent 
rather than apparent. Last right has, however, ef- 
fectually set any question of the kind at rest, and 
Signor Randegger's position as a musician is firmly 
established beyond a doubt. 


Fridolin, or the Message to the Forge, is a dramatic can- 
tsta. the words of which have been written by Mme. Ru- 
dersdorff. The original of the story is said to be either a 
French or a German legend. but the source from which it 
hasbeen derived for the present occasion is a ballad by 
Schiller, ““Der Gang nach dem Eisenhammer ” The peri- 
01 of the action is supposed to be about the year 1400. 
The dramatia persone are Waldemar, Count of Saverne ; 
Eglantine. his Countess ; Fridolin. page to the Countess ; 
Hubert, squire to the Count; with huntsmen, hand-maid- 
ens to the Countess, peasants, and smiths. The Argu- 
ment is thus given in the preface to the pianoforte score 
of the work :—Fridolin and Hubert are in the service of 
the Count of Saverne. Hubert, aspiring to win the affec- 
tions of his beautiful mistress, conceives a vivlent hatred 
of Fridolin, whom he regards as an obstacle in his path. 
Taking advantage of Fridolin’s loyal devotion to the 
Countess, Hubert excites the jealousy of the Count, and 
prompts a stern revenge. The Count forthwith writes to 
some mechanic serfs, ordering that whoever comes asking 
a certain question shall be at once thrown into their fur- 
nace. Fridolin,innocent of wrong and unconscious of 
danger, receives the “message to the forge ;’’ but, ere 
setting out, he waits upon his mistress for such com- 
mands as she might have to give. The Countess desires 
him to enter the chapel he wouid pass on his way and of- 
fer up a prayer for her. Fridolin obeys, and thus saves 
his own life; but vengeance overtakes the traitor Hubert, 
who. going to the forge to learn whether the plot has 
succeeded himselfasks the fatal question, “Is obeyed 
your lord’s command ?”’ and himself becomes the victim. 
Fridolin subsequently appears, and is about to perish 
likewise, when the Count and Countess, between whom 
explanations have taken place arrive on the scene, to 
preserve the innocent and to learn the fate of the guilty. 


Such a subject as this admits, of eminently dra- 
matic treatment, and Signor Randegger has musi- 
eally illustrated the poem in a way which indicates 
how thoroughly he has been imbued with its spirit 
an | meaning; indeed, with but little extension of 
the plan. and slight addition to the numbers, the 
result would be a hichly effective two-act drama in- 
stead of a (no less effective) cantata. The principal 
characters were sustained by Mr. Santley as Wal- 
demar, Count of Saverne; Eglantine, his Countess, 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington ; Fridolin (the “pious 
youth” alluded to in the prologue), Page to the 
Countess, Mr. Cummings; and Hubert, Squire to 
the Count, Sienor Foli; and that these artists re- 
spectively did their utmost to contribute to the sue- 
eoss of the work, and sang ina manner which left 
nothing to be desired, will be quite understood ; 
while the band and chorus executed their task so 
thoroughly con amore, and with such brillianey. 
precision, and delicate attention to light and shade 
that, had it been the twentieth instead of the first 
performance, or had there been a dozen instead of 
one rehearsal (and that late on Monday night, when 
every one was tired out with along and trying day’s 
work), it would hardly have been possible for the 
cantata to have gone better. True, the composer, 
who, as amatter of course, conducted, displaved as 
much skill in wielding the baton as the per, his beat 
being firm, clear and decisive, and never for one 
moment hesitating or admitting any doubt as to its 
indication; but the task must have been terribly try- 
ing to Signor Randegger who, in addition to the 
nervousness naturally incidental to the production 
of a composition of magnitude at a Festival of such 
importance as that of Birmingham, had the misfor- 

















tune but a few hours previously to fall in coming 
from the orchestra, wrenching his ankle terribly ; 
and, although the most skilful surgeon in the place 
was instantly sent for, and bandages applied, the 
intense suffering from the part affected was but too 
plainly apparent in the pained expression and re- 
markable pallor of the face. However, the mental 
satisfaction must have been some compensation fr 
the bodily agony, and a night’s rest and the first 
burst of excitement being got over have done their 
work, asd I am glad to be able to report favorable 
progress, 

Of the ten numbers which make up the work, al- 
though one and all are more or less effective, the 
“Chorus of Hunters” encored by acclamation, as 
well as by the sanction of the President (himself a 
hunting man), a wondrously graphic and spirited 
hit of writing ; the chorus of handmaidens, “Calmly 
flow the equal hours,” an exquisitely graceful com- 
position, also encored; the elegantly written air for 
the Countess, ‘‘No bliss can be so great ;” the ani- 
mated and picturesque chorus of peasants, “Song is 
resounding,” which has a “go” about it perfectly ir- 
resistible; and the forge scene, commencing with 
the chorus, “Gift of demons, raging fire,” produced 
the greatest impression. As the work is sure to be 
heard in London ere long, and the same reasons 
which have prevented my entering into detail with 
the other novelties still prevail, I must content my- 
self with saving that whether for the voices singly 
or in combination, Signor Randegger’s composition 
everywhere exhibits the hand of a master, while 
the instrumentation, charming throughout, is never 
obtrusive, much less overdone, frequently display- 
ing originality, both of thought and treatment, and 
showing a thorough knowledge of orchestral re- 
sources. 


Fourtn Day. 
(From the Orchestra.] 

The last day of the Birmingham Festival—namely Fri- 
day—was during the morning given to a varied and con- 
trasted programme in which Handel, Spohr, Haydn, and 
Rossini were the representative names. The perform- 
ance opened with Spohr’s hymn “Gott, Du bist gross,”’ a 
work thoroughly characteristic of the composer and full 
ot charm and beauty, being little governed by the severe 
ecclesiastical style. The tender duet “Children pray this 
love to cherish,” for contralto and tenor, and the beauti- 
ful solo “Thou Earth waft sweet incense’ were the chief 
points in the execution. These numbers were respective- 
ly sung by Mine. Trebelli and Vernon Rigby and by Mlle. 
Titiens ; and the concluding chorus ‘ God Thou ert 
great,” with the introduced fugue on the words “Thou 
art the mighty one,” wis well given by the choral forces. 
After the Hymn came an “Ave Mavia” of Rossini’s, one 
of his posthumous works, written for a four-part chorus, 
and with orchestral accompaniments added by Sir Michael 
Costa. The music is of the melodious school of the com- 
poser and has a smack of the Stahat Mater ; but while it 
contains nothing derogatory to the master, it is as little 
calculated to advance Rossini’s reputation. Haydn's 
Mass in D minor, sometimes called the Imperial, was the 
next work of importance ; but between this and the 
“Ave Maria’”’ Mile. Albani sang “Angels ever bright and 
fair” with such excellent effect that the Mayor gave the 
signal for repetition. The encore however was not com- 
plied with. The Imperial Mass is, with that in B flat, the 
best known and most este:med in Catholie worship. It 
is of a mixed style of composition, and little marked ly 
severity of treatment; thus the choral “Gloria” is bright 
and glowing, and the‘ Et Incarnatus”’ has quite asecular 
beauty ; as much teo may be said of the “Et resurrexit.¥ 
On the other hand the ‘ Sanctus” and the “Benedictus” 
are noble and impressive movements, and the “Dona 
nobis” with its fugal imitations Letrays the brain of a 
master-spirit. The solos were sung by Mmes. Sherring- 
ton and Patey. Messrs. Cummings and Foli. 

A double chorus, wiih organ-accompaniment by Ressi- 
ni opened the second part of the concert. This also was 
a posthymous work, one of those disposed of by the 
widow Rossini. It was composed on the words ‘‘Cunte- 
mus Domino glorioso,”’ and isa solemn piece of work- 
manship, conceived rather in the spirit of the early Ital- 
ian masters than according to Rossinian traditions. 
Though here and there the scholastic purity of his ideal 
suffers a divergence, yet on the whole the tone is surtain- 
edly lofty and grand, and its solemnity surprised many 
hearers who expected from a work of Rossini a mere 
beautiful sensuous expression of the sacred principle. 
The programme concluded with a selection from the cho- 
ruses of “Israel in Egypt’ including the great chorus 
“They loathed to drink of the river,” the “Hailstone 
Chorus,” and ‘‘He smote the first-born.” Some of the 
solo numbers were also given with telling effect, especial- 
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46 MERRY VINTAGE TIME. 


WEINLESEZEIT, FROHLICHEZEIT. 
R. Schumann, op, 68. 
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ly Mr. Sims Reeves’s ever-remarkable singing of “The 
enemy said,” and the duet “The Lord isa man of war” 
by Messrs. Santley and Foli. The choristers however 
were not in first-rate condition, not up to their previous 
standard. Signs of fatigue consequent upon sustained 
exertion began to show themselves. Interest therefore 
concentrated upon the solo efforts, among which Mme. 
Patey’s rendering of “Their land brought forth frogs” 
was very successful. At the termination of Mr. Reeves’s 
great solo, all restraint broke down, anda regular secu- 
lar stamping and clapping burst‘forth. The official sign 
was made for an encore, but again it was disregarded. 

In the evening a performance of “Judas Maccabeus’’ 
closed the Festival, with the soprano music apportioned 
between Mile. Titiens and Mme. Sherring ‘on, the contral- 
to assigned to Mme. Patey, the tenor solos in the first 
part sung by Mr. Cummings, and those of the second 
part by Mr. Sims Reeves. Mme. Sherrington in “Pious 
orgies,” Mlle. Titiens in “F:om mighty kings,’ Mme. Pa- 
tey in ‘Father of Heaven,” Mr. Cummings in ‘Call forth 
thy powers,’’ Mr. Sims Reeves in “‘How vain is man,” and 
Mr. Santley in “The Lord worketh wonders,” did their 
several best ; and the chorus singing this time was qulte 
satisfactory. Thus closed a more than unusually success- 
ful mus c meeting, with pecuniary results as gratifying 
in their way as the artistic achievements. The statistical 
tab'es of the attendance and receipts afford food for con- 
gratulation. The attendance on the first day. Tuesday, 
was 3480, the receipts £3764 7s. 5d,; on Wednesday, 
3394, receipts, £3208 0s., 1d.: on Thursday, 4638, receipts, 
£1529 9s. 4d.; on Friday, 3987, receipts, £3297 7s. 9d.; 
making, with some subscribers for the entire senes, a 
grand total of 15.409 attendances, and a receipt from all 
sources of £15,660 93. 71., or £1529 10s. 4d. in excess of 
the highest amount taken at previous Festivals. No 
doubt the attendance of the Duke of Edinburgh and the 
lively interest shown by him in the proceedings conduced 
to this favorable issue. The arrangements for the com- 
fort of v sitors aud the courtesy accorded to the press 
deserve honvrab'e mention among the elements which 
resulted in making the Birmingham Festival of 1873 a 
great success. 

—————+4@+4—____ 


Sicnor Ranpeccer’s Cantata is more minutely 
described in the Birmingham Post, as follows: 


A short, solemn prelude maestoso, in 2-4 time, in the 
key of F, scored chiefly for wind instruments leads to the 
prologual chorus in the same key, “A pious youth was 
Fridalin,”’ of a solemn declamatory character, accompa- 
nied in sustained chords for the strings, accented with 
wind and organ. In the same key and styie, 3-4 time, is 
the following recitative and song for. Fridolin (tenor), 
“ Arising from the lap of star-clad night.’”?” The former 
opens unaccompanied, and leads by a gracefully instru- 
mented andante to the air proper, a dreamy, reposeful 
andantino, “None, but holy, lofty thoughts,” accompa- 
nie chiefly by the strings con sordini. 

The Cantata proper opens with a stormy Weberish 
seena, for i!ubert (bass), “Proceed. thou hateful minion,” 
Allegro agitato, inD flat. The second part of this scena, 
“For one kin | glance,” Anduntino, in the key of B flat, is 
in a more genial strain. and not less grateful in the vocal 
theme than graceful in the accompaniment, which is 
scored chiefly for the lighter strings. A short allegro 
agitato, “Dispelied by jealous rage’ in the same key, 
with vigorous graphic accompaniment, in which the 
heavier strings, drums, and ophicleide are conspicuous, 
leads to a brilliant, fiery a//egro in 2-4 time, in the same 
key, “A thousand hideous deaths,” accompanied chiefly 
in short, angry semi-quaver phrases for the strings. A 
hunting chorus, adlegro vivaee in 6-8 time in D major, in- 
troduced and accompanied by horns, is full of “go,” 
spirit, and characterist c melody, combined with inge- 
nious and musicianly modulations. The ensuing confer- 
ence between Hubert and the Count, in which the former 
addrexses himself to excite the je ‘lous suspicions of the 
latter, in reference to Fridolin, is set to a kind of aria 
parlanie andantino, in 3-4 time, in which the air is sus- 
tained by the orchestra. Ina gloomy Andante, in 6-8 
time, accompanied with drums and other heavy instru- 
ments, Hubert suggests the manner of the Count’s ven- 
geance, and the Count in monotone phrases, to a quaint 
figured accompaniment, dictates “The message to the 
forge,”’ thescene winding up with a duet allegro, in A 
major, ‘Death and de.-truction fall upon his head.”’ 

We have then a charming little chorus of “hand-mai- 
dens,” for sopranos and contraltos, “Calmly flow the 
equal hours,” an allegretto tranquillo in 2-4 time E flat, in- 
troduced and accompanied by « no less dainty orchestral 
movement, enlivened with episodical phrases for flutes 
and other solo instruments. The second part of this 
chorus, though more flowing in style, is not less delight- 
ful. A song for the Countess “No bliss can be so great,” 
larghetto ben sostenuto, in 3-4 time, A flat, though not 
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characterized by very definite melody, is exceeding tune- 
ful, rhythmical, and expressive, as well as graphically 
instrumented. A little scene in recitative between Fri- 
dolin and the Countess. leads to a really delicious piece 
d'ensemble “Above yon sun,” andante cantabile in D fiat, 
with a soft flowing accompaniment for the strings. To 
this succeeds an agitated dramatic quartet for the four 
principals, “Now know I, Hubert, thou speakest true,” 
c’osing in A flat. This number though less grateful in 
character than some of its predecessors is very dramati- 
cally conceived and skilfully scored. In adifferent strain 
is the succeeding dance and chorus of villagers, ‘‘Song is 
resounding,” an allegro vivace in the key of C, common 
time, in which the voices are employed “in imi- 
tation,” and the orchestral portion is diversified by drone 
passages. Presently the revel is interrupted by a solemn 
pealing phrase for organ, introduced by horns, when the 
movement changes to E flat, 3-2 time, andante un poco 
sostenuto, a prayerful, chorale-like movement, accompa- 
ned by organ and brass instruments. In the latter part 
of the movement, the recurring episodical phrase “Sancta 
Maria,” wth the tenor counter phrase “Hear us and 
bless us,”’ is especially happy. 

In a recitative and ballad “‘The wildest conflicts rage 
within my fevered soul,’’ opening with drums, in the key 
of E flat, and modulating afterwards into B flat andantino 
cantabile. the Count laments, in pathetic strains, the sup- 
posed infidelitv of his spouse. In a duet, in common 
time, ‘““My Waldemar; how erred thine Eglantine,” a 
graphically accompanied number, opening in a graceful 
strain in B flat, and subsequently changing to G ina 
more agitated strain, with a captivating waltz-like figure 
in the accompaniment, the countess questions her spouse 
as to the cause of his sudden aversion. The concluding 
portion, allegro giusto in E flat, is worked up with great 
spirit and effect, Scene the last, “that ends the strange 
eventful history,”’ is laid at the Forge, and opens, after a 
brief vigorous prelude, allegro con fuoco,in F, colored 
with drums, cymbals and flutes, with a chorus in the 
same key and strain, “Gift of demons, raging fire,” 
wreught up with wonderful breadth and extraordinary 
power, whilst preserving throughout the stern gloomy 
coloring proper tothe situation. The tone-painting in 
some passaces of this movement, descriptive of theclash 
of the anvil and the rush of the fire, exceeds anything we 
cancall to mind in modern cantata writing. What fol- 
lows is necessarily more or less in the nature of an anti- 
climax, and we will merely say that the epilogue is in 
keeping with the prologue. 


ie 
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Poetry to Order. 


A clever jeu desprit has just been published at 
Oxford, entitled “Every Man His Own Poet; or, 
The Inspired Singer’s Recipe Book, by a Newdigate 
Prizeman.” There is truth in what follows to give 
it satiric point: “Poetry, like free thought, was 
first a work of inspiration; secondly, of science, 
and lastly now of trick. At its first stage it was 
open to only here and there a genius; at its next, 
to all intelligent men, and, at its third, to all the hu- 
man race. Thus, just as there is no boy now but 
can throw stones at the windows which Bishop Co- 
lenso has broken, so there is scarcely even a young 
lady but can raise flowers from the seed stolen out 
of Mr. Tennyson’s garden. And surely whatever, 
in this its course of chan,e, poetry may have lost in 
quality, is more than made up by what it has gained 
in quantity: for, in the first place, itis far pleasant- 
er to the tastes of a scientific generation to urder- 
stand how tv make bad poetry than to wonder at 
good; and, secondly, as the end of poetry is pleas- 
ure, that we should make it each for ourselves is 
the very utmost that we can desire, since it is a 
fact in which we all agree that no man’s verses 
please him so much as his own,” 

Here is his recipe for making Browning : 

“Take rather a coarse view of things in general. 
In the midst of this place a man and a woman, and 
her ankles tastefullly arranged on a slice of Italy, 
or country about Pornic. Cut an opening across 
the breasts of each, until the soul becomes visible, 
but be very careful that none of the body be lost 
during the operation. Pour into each breast as 
much as it will hold of the new, strong wine of love; 
and, for fear they should take cold by exposure, 
cover them quickly up with a quantity of obscure 
classical quotations, a few familiar al usions to an 
unknown period of history, and a half-destroyed 
fresco by an early master, varied every now and 
then with a reference to the fugues or toccatas of a 
quite forgotten composer. If the poem be still in- 
telligible, take a pen and remove carefully all the 
necessary articles.” 

Here for the pre-Raphaelite mixture: ‘Take three 
damozels, dressed in straight night-gowns. Pull 








their hair-pins out, and let their hair tumble all 
about their shoulders; a few stars may be sprinkled 
into this with advantage. Place an aureole about 
the head of each, and give each a lily in her hand, 
about the size of herself. Bend their heads all dif- 
ferent ways, and set them in a row before a stone 
wall, with an apple-tree between each, and some 
large flowers at their feet. Trees and flowers of the 
right sort are very plentiful in church windows. 
When you have arranged all these objects rightly, 
take a cast of them in the softest part of your ) ate 
and pour in your word composition as above de- 
scribed. This kind of a poem is much improved by 
what is called a burden. This consists of a few 
jingling words, generally of an archaic character, 
about which we have only to be careful that they 
have no reference to the subject of the poem the 
are to ornament. They are inserted without vari- 
ation between the stanzas.” 

This is for a patrivtic poem a la Swinburne: “Take 
one blaspheming patriot, who has been hung or 
buried for some time, together with the oppressed 
country belonging tohim. Soak these in a quantity 
of rotten sentiment till they are completely sodden, 
and in the mean time get ready an indefinite num- 
ber of Christian kings and priests, Kick them till 
they are nearly po add copiously broken frag- 
ments of the Catholic church, and mix all together 
thoroughly. Place them in a heap upon the op- 
pressed country; season plencifully with very 
coarse expressions, and on the top carefully arrange 
your patriot, garnished with laurel or with parsley, 
surrounded with artificial hopes for the future, 
which are never meant to be tasted. This kind of 
poem is cooked in verbiage, flavored with liberty, 
the taste of which is much heightened by the intro- 
duction of a few high gods and the game of fortune. 
The amount of verbiage which liberty is capable of 
flavoring is practically indetinite.”—Zdinburg Scols- 
man, 





“INDEPENDENT JOURNALISM,” of which we have all 
heard so much, is undoubtedly a fine thing and to 
be desired, particularly in criticism. The great 
West, that region of pork and prairie, of divorce 
laws and Chicago, has apparently made to iteelf a 
solemn vow that it will go “one better” than any- 
thing produced nearer the rising sun. Consequent- 
ly the independent critic is there developed to an 
abnormal extent. Ruthless as Jeffrey, in the early 
days of the Edinburgh Review, fertile in fanciful com- 
parisons as a reorganized Swinburne, he measures 
out epithets by the yard and illustrations by the 
mile. Stock — he rejoices to demolish ; 
concert singers fall like reeds before his galling par- 
agraphs. No ckerry tree of fame or reputation is 
secure from his little hatchet. With vast drafts 
upon imagination and a reckless variety of syllepsis, 
he concocts articles which fairly astound the reader 
by the glimpses they afford into hitherto unexplor- 
ed regions of combinable English. Here, for exam- 
ple, is one of his latest efforts in the Peoria Review: 

“Mile. Liebhart didn’t leave a dry eye in the 
wigwam when she sang ‘There sno plash li kome,’ 
and it was the general impression among her Ger- 
man auditors that she sang ‘Rawbing Awdah” in 
Fnglish, while the English-speaking inhabitants 
were equally positive that ‘Robin Adair’ was a Ger- 
man ballad. Mlle Ormeny had, and we suppose 
still retains, a magnificent voice for a fog whistle. 
Its compass was perfectly surprising. She would 
shake the chandelier with a wild whoop that made 
every man instinctively feel for his scalp, and fol- 
low it up with a roar that would shame a bassoon.” 

In the words of Captain Cuttle, “There’s solid 
chunks of wisdom for you.” The native refinement 
of the writer’s chaste but vivacious style is equalled 
only by his acute critical perception. So much 
talent surely cannot be properly appreciated 
amongst the Peorientals. The author of the bril- 
liant quotation should no longer bloom like a sweet- 
briar in a country town, but come to this city and 
devote his talents to some of the musical weeklies, 
Success would be certain.— Arcadian, 





Cart WituEtm. This composer, to whom Ger- 
many undoubtedly owes a heavy debt of gratitude, 
isno more. He died on the 25th August, at 2 p.m., 
in the Crown Hotel, Schmalkalden. We gather the 
following particulars concerning him from the Kol- 
nische Zeitung. 

He was born on the 5th September, 1815, in the 
small Thuringiau town just named, and, while yet 
very young, began taking music lessons from his 
father, who was an organist. After having con- 
tinued his musical studies in Cassel and Frankfort 
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on-the Main, he settled in 1840, as conductor of the 
Liedertafel, at Crefeld. It was here that, at a grand 
concert given to celebrate the silver wedding of the 
present Emperor Wilhelm and the Empress Augus- 
ta, he first had his setting of “Die Wacht am Rhein,” 
executed by one hundred singers, One member of 
the Liedertafel, fearful of the anger of Napoleon, then 
a victor in the Crimean war, entered a formal pro- 
test, asserting that such a manifestation of feeling 
was a dangerous piece of impertinence. Onthe 6th 
July of the same year, however, the Prince of Prus- 
sia (now Emperor) heard the vocal quartet of the 
Brothers Steinhaus in Elberfeld sing the song ; six- 
teen years later it was destined to accompany to 
victory his troops marching against the French. 
How, in the year 1870, after it had, so to speak, 
existed only in the narrow circle of vocal associa- 
tions, it suddenly sprang up into life at the first 
braying of the war-trump ; how it called the people 
to a general levy; and how, in every nook and cor- 
ner of Germany, it preceded “Like thunder, and 
like clash of swords, and like the noise of waves,” 
an enthusiastic nation in arms, are facts still green 
and fresh in our memory. Inthe year 1865, the 
composer, who had then been created a Royal Mu- 
sical Director, was compelled by increasing illness 
to leave Crefeld and return to his native place 
Schmalkalden, There he spent his latter years in 
close retirement. The new German Empire grant- 
ed him, through the Imperial Chancellor, a yearly 
pension ; the Emperor conferred on him an order ; 
the Empress had a gold medal struck especially in 
his honor; and the Vocal Associations of Germany 
endowed a Wilhelm-Foundation, He will always 
live in the memory of the German people. 
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What are the Symphony Concerts for ? 
The sale of season tickets for the Ninth Season of 
Ten Symphony Concerts will be opened at the Mu- 
sic Hall on Monday morning, Oct 20th. The mem- 
bers of the Harvard Musical Association, while 


they, as heretofore, are the guarantors and assume 
all the risk of the concerts, reserve to themselves 


no priority or privilege whatever in the choice of 
seats, Nor does the Association look to any mate- 
rial profit on its own part in the success of the con- 
certs; whatever it may gain from them it holds in 
trust for Art, as a reserved fund to render their con- 
tinuance more sure, improve their quality and 
strengthen their resources, 

The preparations are now well advanced, and all 
the signs are promising. In spite of some unusual 
difficulties in the way of making up a proper or- 
chestra, owing to the burning of the Globe Theatre 
and other accidents which have robbed Boston of 
some good musicians, we are confident that the first 
concert (Thursday afternoon, Nov. 6) will give ear- 
nest of a season not less rich and choice, nor less 
enjoyable than any we have had before. Since the 
Symphony Concerts were instituted, the circum- 
stances inour public musical life have undergone 
some change :—it is to be hoped some change for 
the better, if only in consequence of these sure and 
regular supplies of music by the greatest masters, 
mingled with no clap-trap, no appeal to other than 
artistic motives, no catering to the sensations and 
the fashions of the passing moment; but this is not 
just now our point, The first short series of six 
concerts, in the winter of 1865-6, was an experi- 
ment; an effort, purely voluntary and disinterested, 
on the part of sincere friends of Music, to supply a 
want; for, at that time, what with the competition 
of musical speculators and virtuosos, and what with 
the loss of confidence on the part of the only sure, 
true friends of pure and noble music in the pro- 
grammes and the promises of most concert managers, 
Boston had come to be without any sure and stand- 
ard series of orchestral performances. The experi- 


ment was remarkably successful. The orchestra 





was by no means exceptionally fine,—only the best 
that, amid the manifold engagements of the limited 
number of good musicians in the city, could be got 
together for these several occasions. But a true 
spirit prompted and a good tone pervaded the whole 
effort, modest as it was, And year by year the or- 
chestra improved, the repertoire grew richer, the 
attendance and enthusiasm of the audience (largely 
composed year by year of the same persons, so that 
in its general aspect it had a character, an individ- 
uality of its own, very encouraging and genial to 
look upon and feel about one) steadily increased. 
For two years past the attendance has shrunk a 
little, only a little, from the maximum, This was in 
the nature of things, and from the first expected ; 
no one hopes to be upon the top wave all the time. 
The frequent visits of a virtuoso orchestra, giving 
such specimens of perfect execution:as no oc- 
casional combination of musicians can hope, unless 
in happy moments few and far between, to equal ; 
the exciting announcements of such renowned ar- 
tists as Rubinstein; the multiplication of smaller 
clubs, &c., of musicians, haye a'l tended somewhat 
to distract the general attention from anything so 
quiet and so steady in pursuit of the good in itself, 
the permanently good, and so comparatively indif- 
ferent to the fashions and sensations of “the period.” 
Yet, that there is a public here for just this class 
and charactcr of concerts,—concerts pledged to 
nothing but to standard music of the highest order, 
and presented in the best style that the musical re- 
sources of our city will admit of; that there is for 
it a public, much more numerous than we had dared 
to hope for in the beginning, and as faithful and as 
earnest now as ever, in spite of all distractions (and 
detractions), a public who wish to be assured every 
season of some programmes of pure standard music, 
caring more for such chances of keeping alive their 
acquaintance with the great unquestioned master- 
works, than for any novelty, more for the music 
than for the performer, more for the matter than 
the manner, more for Artthan for the personality 
of any artist, who can doubt ? 

Assured of this, the managers of the Symphony 
Concerts take up again their annual round of efforts 
with no loss of confidence, holding it indeed a $sa- 
ered duty, providentially imposed on them, not to 
allow a good work, crowned with such continuance 
of blessing, to come to an untimely end, through 
any relaxation of persistent effort, or any fickle 
turning from good grown familiar. These concerts 
must be permanent ; else they are of only accidental 
value. While all else in our musical life is chang- 
ing, blown this way and that way by the caprices 
of fashion and the tricks of advertisement, we want 
one series of concerts, permanent itself, devoted to 
the permanent; one to which we may always look 
for opportunities of refreshing our knowledge and 
our feeling of the great masterworks of men of ge- 
nius, grouped in programmes which shall have sym- 
metry and harmony of tone (which implies fit. con- 
trast) and a pervading spirit of pure art; for in this 
only is there any lasting satisfaction, any charm 
that will survive the mere excitements of the mo- 
ment; and in this only is there real culture, 

Now, from the tone of various criticisms made 
upon these concerts during the past year or two, it 
would seem that many persons have forgotten their 
original intention, And very naturally amid so 
many dazzling musical attractions of another kind. 
Some expect of them just what they expect of other 
concerts, something different from what they ever 
undertook to give, save in a quite secondary, inci- 
dental way, forgetting that their purpose and _pro- 
fession, from the first, has been peculiar: namely, 
to insure, at stated times, year after year, a hearing 
to those acknowledged masterworks of Symphony 








and other forms of instrumental music, which, oth- 
erwise, amid so many money-seeking musical com- 
petitors and caterers, are in much danger of neglect. 

1. It is a mistake to suppose that these concerts 
are for the purpose of bringing famous virtuosos, 
vocal or instrumental, before the pnblic, These 
worthies have their own occasions, which they 
manage in their own way,—or that of their shrewd 
managers or “agente,” in which they find their own 
account, Where they perform, the interest all cen- 
tres upon them, the object is to hear how wonder- 
fully they can play or sing; that is the thing the 
public pays for, and commonly a good round price. 
Whatever concert they take part in, the occasion 
becomes virtually theirs, A Symphony Concert in 
which a Nilsson should be announced to sing, or a 
Rubinstein to play, were it but a single piece, be- 
comes at once a Rubinstein or Nilsson concert, draws 
another audience, with another motive; Beethoven 
and Mozart lose the place of honor; it isa Sympho- 
ny concert no longer; the Symphony, the orchestra 
is but the background and accompaniment, perhaps 
nothing but the foil, to the absorbing personality. 
Now these concerts seck, as the first end and aim, 
to make the master compositions, the sublime or 
exquisite tone-poems, Symphonies, Concertos, Over- 
tures, &c., of such rare spirits as Bach, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Schubert, paramount in interest, so that 
the music shall be of more consequence than the in- 
terpreter, the poem than the reader. Solo per- 
formances, of course, fall properly within their 
scope. But when they are introduced it is always 
for one or the other of two reasons, or for both: 
first, because certain important compositions exist 
in the Concerto form, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, which ought to have a hearing, and which 
otherwise would seldom or never get it; in which 
case the composition, for its own sake, is inserted in 
the programme, if there chance to be at hand an 
artist who, even if not famous, can perform it with 
a fair degree of skill and in a true artistic style and 
spirit. If in so doing he should cover himself with 
credit, why, so much the better for him, and the 
pleasanter for all ; nor will his credit be the less if 
he have done it in a selt!-forgetting spirit. Second- 
ly, solos are brought in to give variety and elastici- 
ty to programmes which otherwise might challenge 
a too close continuous attention. In this view a 
little singing is especially refreshing, particularly 
when there is added toa fresh, sweet. voice, the gilt 
of style and musical expression, For this it is not 
necessary to have a great singer; that might be too 
exciting ; at all events it would be too absorbing, 
and too much like the piéce de resistance, instead of 
the fruits aad sherbets of the feast.— Moreover, the 


« ———— a 
main motive of these concerts being to keep the 
great classical orchestral music within the reach cf 
all who can appreciate and love it, and that too ata 
moderate cost,—far less than what is paid for any 
of the virtuoso or the prima donna concerts,—it is 
obvious that these concerts would soon run them- 
selves into the ground if they should undertake to 
pay the prima donna prices, and yet charge a dol- 
lar oaly for admission, 

2. Nor is it the especial province, nor in any 
sense the duty, of these concerts to introduce the 
new composers, and cater largely to the passion or 
the curiosity for novelty. These things they can 
safely leave to others. They undertake to fill a 
certain place, Professedly they are and strive in 
the best sense to be classical concerts; their chief 
aim is to keep the standard master works from fall- 
ing into disregard, to make Bach and Handel, 
Haydn and Mozart and Beethoven, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn and Schumann, and others worthy of such 
high companionship, continually felt as living pres- 
ences and blessed influences among us. Yet they 
would not be “classical” in any bigoted or narrow 
sense. Good music is the one thing sought; where 
aught presents itself with a convincing proof that it 
it ae it will not be rejected. But it is deemed 
hardly worth the while to spoil a programme, to 
make up a heterogeneous medley instead of a har- 
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monious whole, for the sake of giving new compos- 
ers or new works a trial. This may be interesting 
to musicians, but itis not the way to educate the 
public, or establish any standard of pure taste. 
These concerts proceed on the conviction that there 
are abundant treasures, lightly put aside as ‘‘old,” 
which, if we only fairly listen to them, will prove 
to be far fresher, newer than the newest. To listen 
to them fairly, they must be placed in their own 
proper setting, have their own atmosphere about 
them, and, like fine old paintings, be seen undis- 
turbed by glaring contrasts and cross lights, 


G3. Again, and for the some reason, it is not the chief am- 
bition of these concerts to exhibit models, either in sur- 
passing brilliancy or fineness, of mere instrumental exe- 
cution. What we may call orchestral virtuosity is as for- 
eign to their purpose as the technical display of individ- 
ual, solo-playing virtuosity. For all such exhibitions 
Music, as such, has to sink a portion, often the most vital 
portion, of its claims, in f:vor of a cheap availability for 
purposes more worthy of a showman. If the great point 
be to show what an orchestra can do, what brilliant and 
astonishing effects can be produced by it, what wonder- 
ful finesse of execution its members can be drilled to,— 
why then, of course, we must have Berlioz and Liszt and 
Wagner, as well as Mendelssohn and Beethoven; waltzes 
by Strauss as well as Mozart Symphonies; and flashy 
pyrotechnic senseless variations, as well as classical sig- 
nificant Concertos. No, Music is the first point; execu- 
tion, or interpretation [what young newspaper critics call 
“rendition !’’] is the second; vitally important, to be sure» 
but not by any means the heart of the whole matter’ 
What matters it about the manner, if the matter be not 
in itself intrinsically excellent? We call upon the or- 
chestra to open for us, and read out to us, sealed volumes 
within which we know that treasures of beauty and di- 
vinist wisdom wait to be revealed. We want to have it 
all read out intelligently, clearly, delicately, strongly, and 
with unaffected fervor. We want as fine a rendering as 
we can well command. Butlet us not give up the real 
benefit and glory of such concerts simply for the sake of 
rivalling a perfect orchestral machine. When there shall 
be such interest in instrumental music, and such a con- 
stant public call for it, as to support a real orchestra in 
Boston,—an orchestra composed of men who always play 
together and make that their only occupation, then we 
may hope to imitate the model set to us by Theodore 
Thomas, not before. Meanwhile, is there any reason why 
we should not do the best we can ? And if we can not 
have the paragon of orchestras, is it not worth our while 
to keep Beethoven with us, and let the purity, nobility 
and richness of our programmes redeem, as far as may 
be, any unavoidable short-comings in the manner of per- 
formance? If we still cling to high intentions, our 
means of realizing them will steadily improve. 
ee pe 

The Worgester Festival (16th annual session of 
the Worcester County Musical Association) wil be 
held at Mechanics Hall, commencing Monday morn- 
ing, Oct. 6, and closing Friday evening, Oct. 10- 
Besides church music, glees and ma‘rigals, &c., 
there will be a Symphony concert by the Germania 
Orchestra of Boston, and a Handel Oratorio (Judas 
Maccabeus). The quartet of leading singers will 
consist of Miss CLara Dorta, Miss ApeELatpE Puit- 
Lipps, Mr, Netson Vartey and Mr. J. F, Wrxeu. 
The lady violinist, Camitta Urso, will appear; also 
the fine English Glee Club who were here last win- 
ter from New York. Conductors: Cart Zerraun 
and L. O, Emerson, Organist, B. D, ALxen, of 
Worcester. 








Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Serr. 26.—On last Tuesday evening 
the long season of summer nights’ concerts, at the 
Central Park Garden, came to an end, and Mr. 
Thomas will depart in a few days to begin his fifth 
provincial tour, bearing with him the best wishes 
of all sincere music lovers, as well as of those who 
have attended the summer-concerts simply as a 
pastime. For, as it was the fashion years ago to 
speak slightingly of his earnest endeavors to gain 
a foothold in our unmusical country, so, now, he 
and his really wonderful orchestra are all the mode : 
praised alike by those who reason and by those who 
do not reason. That Mr. Thomas is the idol of the 
hour as well as the true friend of all music lovers, 
is shown by the tone of the city press in reviewing 
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his work here for the past season. There is noth- 


ing but praise, if I except the remarks of an upstart 
weekly journal which upbraids him for a lack of 
respect for “the great dead,” meaning Beethoven, 
Mozart, and others. How much respect it has for 
“the great dead,” we learn from its recently publish- 
ed opinion of Schubert’s Symphony in C, which it 
finds “somewhat tedious on account of its great 


length.” 

Seriously, I do not see why Mr. Thomas should 
not play the compositions of Wagner if he chooses 
to do so, without suffering such imputations, Either 
there is something in this modern music or there is 
not. Ifthere is anything in it we ought to hear it 
until we fully recognize its merits; if there is 
nothing’in it, then let it be considered as a sauce 
piquante to impart an additional zest to our relish 
for the classical. Did you ever listen to a Beetho- 
ven trio immediately after hearing one of Liszt’s 
horribly discordant pieces? If you have done so 
you will understand what I mean. 

The programme which Mr. Thomas selected for 
his farewell concert, or “grand Wagner night” as it 
was called, on Tuesday evening last, furnished en- 
joyment to three classes of hearers, viz., those who 
like the music of the future, those who like classi- 
cal music, and those who like both. The following 
pieces were played: 

Introduction, Quintet: “Die selige Morgentraum- 
Deutweise,” and Finale [3d Act “Die Meister- 
singer von Nuernberg.”’] 

Romance [New.] Adapted for violin and orches- 
tra by Wilhelm}. 

Mr. Bernhard Listemann, 

Introduction and F nale, [‘*Tristan und Isolde,’’]; 
“Der Ritt Der Walkueren.” 

Ppa, NO; Gi 5520608 vcs ccescccesets Beethoven. 

Vorspiel to “Lohengrin.” 

Racchanale from ‘Tannhaeuser.” 

Kaiser Marsch, 


The pieces from the 8d act of Die Meistersinger 
are selected and joined together by Mr. Thomas 
with much skill, to give as clear an idea of the 
opera as can be presented by the orchestra alone. 
I quote from the programme: 

The third act opens with an instrumental introduction. 
The time is supposed to be the morning of “Johannistag” 
(St. John Baptist’s Day), on which festival a grand sing- 
ing-contest is to take place at Nuernberg, under the aus- 
pices of the “Meistersinger.””. The prize to be awarded to 
the best singer is nothing less than the hand of fair Eva 
Pogner. Young Walther von Stolzing had, the day be- 
fore, sung on trial before the guild an original love-song 
[Minnelied), with a view to being admitted among the 
contestants for the prize—bcing in love with Eva—, but 
in vain. In spite of Hans Sachs’ efforts he had been mis- 
understood and hooted down, and now, on the morning 
of “Johannistag” the excellent old man is sitting in his 
shop— - » 

“* Hans Sachs was a shoe- 
Maker and poet too.” 
as the old song runs—sadly reflecting on the events of 
yesterday, and contriving how to help poor Waither’s 
case. At the close of the instrumental introduction [slow 
and very soft] a transition is made to a short movement 
in 3-3 time, suggesting the festive character of the day, 
and containing fragments of Walther’s unfortunate 
“Minnelied,” which will yet win the prize forhim. After 
the sustained chord at the close of his movement, we pass 
to a recitative by Hans Sachs [played by the Trombone] 
leading into the beautiful Quintet, which also contains 
reminiscences of Walther’s song. The end of the Quintet 
may be known by the dying away of the wind instru- 
ments, on very deep tones. Then follows orchestral mu- 
sic with occasional sounds of horns and trumpets, the 
whole giving an admirable picture of the assembling of 
the different guilds, trades, etc., and of the joyous uproar 
incidental to a popular festival. We are to suppose a 
large plain near Nuernberg, the scene of the contests, 
and as the Shoemakers, the Bakers, the City Watchmen, 
the Toymakers, etc., enter in procession with banners fly- 
ing and singing their characteristic songs, they are sever- 
ally announced by flourishes of trumpets. The arrival of 
troops of young girls in holiday costume gives occasion 
to an improvised dance, which is at length interrupted by 
the announcement that the Mastersingers are approach- 
ing. The sound of trumpets is again heard, and we 
know that their pomposities are before us, when we hear 
the imposing and stately movement in 4-4 time which be- 
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gins the “Vorspiel” (given us by Mr. Thomas in former 
concerts), and which Wagner frequently repeats during 
the opera to indicate this pedantic and exclusive guild. 
This movement (the intermediate numbers being omitted) 
is made to connect with the grand finale, representing the 
triumph of Walther, who wins the fair pr'ze, and the ova- 
tion offered by the good Nuernbergers to their venerated 
fellow-citizen, Walther’s protector, glorious old Hans 
Sachs, ’ 

The music from 7'ristan und Isolde has, according 
to the programme, a positive significance of some 
kind; but what that significance is it is difficult to 
determine, Der Ritt Der Walkueren is the most 
wonderful piece of descriptive music which I have 
ever heard. It depicts the ride through the air of 
those aweful and beautiful beings, the well-known 
Odins’ maidens, who presided over the battle-field 
and marked with their spear-points those heroes 
who were to fall in the fray. 

Of the Symphony I need not speak; like the oth- 
ers from the same hand it is above criticism and 
beyond praise. 

Mr. Listemann acquitted himself creditably and 
was warmly applauded. It was, however, general- 
ly regretted that he did not choose a piece more in 
keeping with the high character of the programme 
and the excellence of his performance. 

The house was densely packed, the tables having 
been removed and chairs substituted, thus greatly 
increasing the seating capacity of the hall. The 
orchestra, which has played superbly throughout 
the season, seemed on this occasion to excel any ef- 
fort it had ever made, Altogether it was a fitting 
close to a season which has been in every respect 
the most successful of the eight over which Mr. 
Thomas has presided. 

Among the pieces which have been produced for 
the first time in this country, are the following: 


Second suite in canon form...........eeee cere Grimm. 
Serenade in D, Op. 11......cecececcceeseesees Brahms. 
Symphony, Op. 7... .Jnlius Zellner. 
Svmphonvy. Op. 4..... ...J. 8. Svendsen. 
Symphonic Overture........eeee cece es “ 

Nordische Suite....... Gkasutvarens . Asgar Hamerick, 


Besides these have been done entire the Fourth, Fifth 
[C minor], Sixth, and now the Eighth symphonies of Reet- 
hoven, the First, Second and Third [Cologne] symphonies 
of Schumann, the greatest symphony of Schubert [in C], 
the greatest symphony of Mozart, the “Jupiter,” the most 
pleasing symphony of Mendelssohn [the ‘‘Scotch’’], the 
“Im Walde” of Raff, besides such works as the suite of 
Lachner. 

It is generally understood that the tour which 
Mr. Thomas will make during the coming winter 
will be the last, and that thenceforth he will restrict 
his labors to New York and Brooklyn. He certain- 
ly has an abundant field here and is already en- 
gaged to conduct the concerts of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society for the season of 1873-4. Mr, 
Myron W, Wuiryey will be the vocalist for the pro- 
vincial tour, The orchestra will number 54 pieces, 
including 8 first violins, 8 second violins, 5 violas, 
4 double basses, 1 harp, 1 piccolo, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 
1 corno Inglaise, 2 clarionets, 1 bass clarionet, 2 
bassoons, 4 French horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones, 
1 tuba, kettle drums, side drum, bass drum, cym- 
bals, &c. 











cd 
Among the performers are Messrs. JACOBSOHN 


and Listemany, both good solo violinists; Mr. 
Lockwoon, harpist, and Mr. Etter, who plays the 
oboe remarkably well. But if I mention the names 
of every good player, I must stop only with the 
fifty-fourth. We wish them all success and a speedy 
return, 

Next Monday M. Sreraxoscn begins his season of 
Opera at the Academy; and Marerzex follows his 
lead on Oct. 6., at the grand Opera house. Both 
managers have issued the usual prospectus, and 
made the usual promises. That they are to be fairly 
kept no one for a moment supposes. However “we 
shall see what we shall see.” We are to have 
Nixsson at any rate, to offset what we may have to 
complain of. A. A. ©. 
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Hererorp Mustcar Festivar.. (7'vesday, Sept. 9). 
The Correspondent of the London Musica! Standard, 
writes: 

An immense audience had gathered in the cathe- 
dral by one o’clock to hear “Elijah,” and when the 
familiar sound of Santley’s voice in the opening rec- 
itative was heard, almost every sea: seemed filled, 
and for once we were spared the annoyance usually 
caused by the late arrivals. The whole work was 
performed in the perfect style to which we have 
now become accustomed, To every one of the sing- 
ers—principals and chorus—it must be now as fa- 
miliar as ‘The Messiah ;” and the same may be said 
of the band. The difficulties which ‘Thanks be to 
God” undoubtedly contains were overcome as usual, 
and the effect of the violin passages in this chorus 
was as brilliant as ever. The chief singers—Mlle. 
Tietjens, Misses Wynne and Enriquez, Mme, Tre- 
belii, Messrs. M. Smith, Lloyd and Santley—need 
to be mentioned only to convey the assurance that 
the solos did not suffer. In the solo for “the 
youth,” Miss Wynne (her voice seems peculiarly 
fitted for the part) made a great impression upon 
the audience, whose excitement culminated in the 
final chorus of the first part. After a very short 
interval—during which the performers did not leave 
the orchestra—the second part was proceeded with, 
and ‘Hear ye, Israel” was sung by Mlle. Tietjens 
in a manner which may be described in one word 
—magnificently : an expression I have noticed as al- 
most universally applied, and justly, to this lady’s 
singing. A performance of “Elijah” without Sant- 
ley to sing the chief part, would be much the same 
thing as “Hamlet” with the (itle-role altogether left 
out; and therefore we could only shut our eyes, and 
mentally hug ourselves with the satisfactory reflec- 
tion that we were hearing the best representative 
of “Elijah” now in this country, indeed we may al- 
most say now living. He gives as little work to 
the critics as the whole performance of the oratorio 
at these meetings usually does. It may be that, 
suffering as he was from a cold, he may not have 
sung as well as I have often heard him; but most 
people detected nothing that made his performance 
in any degree short of perfection. Mme. Trebelli- 
Bettini in “O rest in the Lord,” sang as she usually 
does, with great feeling, and displayed her wonder- 
ful voice. Since Mme. Sainton-] Jolby retired, I 
have heard no one in this beautiful song whose voice 
could fill the cathedral as Mme. Trebelli did this 
afternoon The chorus throughout especially dis- 
tinguished itself by its precision and energy, and 
sang well in tune. It includes a number of singers 
of the Bradford Choral Society, who are to siny 
Pinsuti’s part-song, “The sea hath its pearls,” at the 
miscellaneous concert this evening. The trebles 
seem rather weak, but otherwise the chorus-parts 
are well balanced; the altos are particularly effec- 
tive, and yet not too prominent. 

Mr. Townshend Smith, who conducted, took some 
of the choruses very much faster than is usual; and 
if the brass, whom | noticed rather inclined to hurry 
him, had had their way, the tempi would have been 
quicker still, The whole performance, including 
the interval, only occupied two hours and twenty 
minutes. 
Wednesday Sept. 10th. 

The first part of the programme at last night's 
concert at the Shire Hall consisted of a selection 
from “Semiramide.” In this, of course, Mlle. Tiet- 
jens, Mme. Trebelli and Signor Agnesi were quite 
at home, but the effect of their singing was unfor- 
tunately somewhat marred by the accompaniments 
being too loud. This is unavoidable with a band of 
60 players: in places marked fortissimo for the or- 
chestra, even the f of Mlie. Tietjens was not strong 
gnough to prevent her being overpowered, The 
overtures to “Semiramide” and “Der Freischiitz” 
commenced the first and second parts of the concert 
respectively. All the songs in the second part were 
dignified with an orchestral accompaniment, inelud- 
ing Sainton’s “Fantasia on Scotch Airs,” his own 
somewhat ambitious composition, with bits of fugal 
imitation in the introduction. An imitation of the 
bag-pipes was introduced by the solo player, and, 
as a matter of course he was encored. It may have 
been that the compliment was evoked by the won- 
derful mechanism he displayed, but when I heard 
around me the feet tapping, and saw the heads 
nodding in time to the old familiar tunes, 
I was inclined to be sceptical, and to set it down to 
the effect “those pretty tunes” created. It is aston- 
ishing how a player of the first rank can lower him- 
self to play such music, if it can be so called. Why 
could he not give us a really good concerto, and take 
advantage of such an orchestra as he had at his 


back? Piasuti’s part song 
| Bradford Choral Society. It was a fine specimen of 
| choral singing, and the north country folks fully jus 
| titied the reputation they have always had for splen- 
| did full voices and unerring precision. The way 
the trebles attacked the high notes was something 
quite refreshing to hear. At the c¢ nclusion, the 
applause was so great that their performance had 
to be repeated. 

“Jephtha” and the ‘“Stabat Mater” were the 
works performed in the Cathedral this morning. 
The additional accompaniments to the former work 
were used, written by Mr. Arthur Sullivan upon 
the occasion of its revival at the Oratorio Concerts, 
some seasons back. They were most effective in 
places. notably in the air “Scenes of horror.” The 
holding notes for the wind instruments against the 
ascending scale passages for the strings tremol.ndo 
and in unison, produced a weird effect which seems 
to be the very effect that Hndel intended, and to 
be a clever development of ideas that he had sim- 





ply indicated in the score as he left it to us. The 
overture was taken through without repeats, and 
the minuet was omitted, as were some twenty num- 
bers, chiefly recitatives, throughout the oratorio, 
Care was taken, however, to preserve the pith of 
the narrative, and at the same time to include the 
most striking solos and choruses amongst those per- 
formed. 

The custom observed at these Festivals of accom- 
panying the recitatives in Handel's oratorios by 
chords on the violoncello and double-bass, was con- 
tinued in “Jephtha.” This sounds harsh and un- 
couth to modern ears, and I cannot see why the 
organ could not be employed with advantage for 
the purpose, and for once depart from precedent, 
and break through a custom, as I think, more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance. 

In the ‘‘Stabat Mater,” the solo singers were Mlle. 
Tietjens, Mme. Trebelli, Mr. Lloyd and sig. Agnesi, 
and their singing was throughout absolutely fault- 
less, The unaccompanied quartet “Quando Corpus” 
was an especial treat, and so was the bass solo with 
chorus “Eia Mater,”—also unaccompanied. In the 
latter movement the pitch was well sustained to the 
end. The band played the accompaniments with 
the amount of delicacy which is necessary where 
the orchestra plays such an important and indepen- 
dent part as Rossini has here assigned to it. A 
good word should be said for the violoncellos, who 
paved the opening passage of the introduction 
(which occurs again in the final chorus), and a chro- 
matic passage in the symphony to the quartet 
“Sancta Mater,” with the effect of a single instru- 
ment. The obbligato accompaniment to “It is 
enough,” at yesterday's performance of “Elijah,” was 
played by all the ‘cellos in the orchestra, and pre- 
cisely the same effect was obtained. ‘“Cujus Ani- 
mam,” sung with more spirit than T had ‘thought 
Mr. Lloyd capable of showing, produced an effect 
manifested as usual by a flutter of excitement, easily 
perceived, but not so easily described. Mlle. Tiet- 
Jens gave in her peculiualy grand and impressive 
way the air “Inflammatus.” The fire she is able to 
throw into it was shown as soon as she opened her 
mouth, commencing fortissimo on the high*G, with 
pianissimo accompaniment of the strings. Mme. 
Trebelli, who appears to add to her other gifts a 
good memory, for she sang entirely without music, 
rendered the cavatina ‘Fac ut portem,” with great 
taste. The purity of her intonation, resulting from 
the thoroughness of her musical trainin, was here 
very noticeable. The fine fugue which concludes 
the work went steadily enough; indeed the chorus 
singers acquitted themselves well, considering that 
they are hardly so much at home in this music, as 
in the oratorio that had preceded it. 

The number of persons who attended at the Ca- 
thedral performance to-day is 968, and the collec- 
tion realized the sum of £195 14s. 5d. 


<i 


Tromas JEFFERSON is known to have solaced his 
leisure hours by playing the violin, on which he 
was proficient. His fondness for the instrument 
may be inferred from the following anecdote, quoted 
from his “Domestic Life,” recently published by 
Harper and Brothers:—“In the “year 1770, the 
house at Shadwell was destroyed by fire, and Jeffer- 
son moved to Monticello, where his preparations 
for a residence were sufficiently advanced to enable 
him to make it his permanent abode. He was from 
home when the fire took place at Shadwell, and the 
first enquiry he made of the negro who carried him 
the news was after his books. ‘Oh, my young mas- 
ter, he replied, carelessly, ‘they were all burned ; 














but ah! we saved your fiddle.’ ” 


“The sea hath ifs | 
pearls.” was sung b+ about forty members of the | 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment, 


Jesus loves me. Quartet with Solo. For Alto 
and Tenor. 4. D toe. Emerson. 
* Comes a voiec. my heart consoling, 
Jesus loves me, even me !”’ 
Tarry with me, O my Saviour. Quartet with 
Solos for Soprano, Alto and Bass. 4. G tog. 
Emerson. 
“See the shades of evening gather.” 

The trouble with this restless L. O. Emerson is, 
that he cannot stop writing music, a fault quite 
excusable, however, as such first-class composi- 
tions »s these are valuable additions to the libra- 
ries of quartet singers in and out of choirs 

Orpheus with his Lute. 4. BA tof. Sullivan. 
“To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprang.” 

Shakespeare's wo:ds fit well to a classical song 
or scena like this, which should be effective in 
the concert room. 

In Holy Devotion. Arr’d from Bel- 
lini. 4. Ftoa, Deems, 

A very beautiful piece, light and graceful, in 
Ita ian style. and thouch not like it, is worthy to 
be classed with the prayer in Rossini’s ‘‘Muses.”’ 

Good night, my Love. 3. F tof. Arini. 
Only a Year ago. 3. Ctod. Linette, 
Her Image hannts me yet. 3. Ah toe. " 
Norah Darling. Song & Cho. 3. Bb to f. Perey. 
Little Birdie. - <8 Chom . i 

The above five cong are well made and fitted 
tothe popular taste, but the crowd of good music 
com vole this brief mention of them, Try them 
and be pleased. 

Flirting in the Park. 38. BA tog. 

Onthe Way to Maine. 2. Bbtoe, 

I’m as happy as a little buzzing Bee. Song 
and Dance. 3. C tof. Maywood. 

Lively comic songs for the “boys.” 

The Echo. 4. Ed to E. Charlton. 
The Opal Ring. 4. G minor to f. Gabriel. 
Faces vanished like a Dream. Song and Cho. 
3. Ed tof. Tate. 
The other Dav. Song & Cho. 8. F to f. 

Four compositions rich in expressive poetry 
and music. ell worth a longer notice. 

The kind old friendly Feelings, Duet. 3. D to f. 
Parry. 
Little Celandine. Duet. 4, Dtoe. Gonnod. 

Fine duets, the first friendly, hearty, English, 
and the latter, Frenchy, neat, pretty and very 
musical. 


Quartett. 


Pratt. 
Uno. 


Instrumental. ‘ 


Speed Away. [Plus vite.] 4. FA. Tours. 
About half of it in octaves. Very powerful and 
bril.iant. 
Bridal Eve March, 4. C. Engelhrecht, 
Nothing could be sweeter. The melody is likea 
jewelled-golden chain throughout. and is emi- 
nently woithy to be played at wedding ceremo- 


nies. 

Swiss Echoes. 4. G. Schiller. 
A verv musical arrangement of Swiss melodies, 

which will be sure to please. 

Moonlight Nights. (Flowers, Fruits, Thorns). 
18 pieces by S. Heller. 
These graceful pieces remind one of Heller’s 

Studies of Expression, but have, perhaps, more 
character, as the 0! ject now is to produce an 
agreeable air, aud not so much to exercise the 
pupil's mind and taste. Of the 18 we notiee : 

No. 18. 4. DA. 

No, 14. 4. F minor. 
Maple Beach Waltz. 2. 
Adalyn Waltz. 2. C, 
Banner Schottisch. 2. G. 

Very “‘nice”’ easy pieces. 

Volunteers Galop. 3. F. - 
Brilliant. 

Tears for the Departed. 5. 
Exquisite. 

Chant du Matin. (Author’s edition, improved). 

4 A, Bos owitz. 
It was almost as good as it could be before. 
Judge what itis now ! 
Overture to Masaniello. 8 hds, 4. Arr. by 
Schmidt, 2.00 


Hall. 
Riley. 


C. 


Zikof,. 


A. Carreno. 


Magnificent. 


ARBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 
Lto7. The key ix marked with a capital ietter as C, B flat 
&e. A smai! Roman ‘eiter marks the highest note, if on 
the staff, an italic ietter the highest note, if above the staff. 
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Special” Lotices. 























